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coming the embryo of a world government. The realities of the distribu-
tion of power in the World that had emerged from the Second World
War were not adequately reflected in the clumsiness of a constitution
that had embodied the unrealistic principle of 'one state one vote', and
that had then found no better means of bringing a fictitious 'equality of
states' into line with a harsh reality than the concession to five Powers of
a veto that was denied to their nominal peers. The best prospect in sight
for the U.N.O. was a possibility that it might evolve from being a forum
into becoming a confederacy; but there was a great gulf fixed between
any confederacy of sovereign independent parochial governments and
any federation of peoples with a central government claiming and
receiving the direct personal allegiance of each individual citizen of the
union; and it was notorious that the history of political institutions knew
of no case in which this gulf had been crossed by any other process than
a revolutionary leap.

On this showing, the U.N.O. seemed unlikely to be the institutional
nucleus out of which an eventually inevitable world government would
develop, though it seemed likely to remain an indispensable instrument
for the preservation of peace unless and until a unitary world govern-
ment had grown out of some other germ. In A.D. 1952 the probability
seemed to be that, if and when an effective world government did come
into being, it would take shape through a development, not of the
U.N.O., but of one or other of two older and tougher political 'going
concerns' which, as a result of the outcome of a Second World War, had
already partitioned the OikoumenS between them. The world govern-
ment of the future seemed likely to stem either from the Government of
the United States, which in A.D. 1952 was already in effect the govern-
ment of more than one-half of the OikoumenS, or from the Government
of the Soviet Union, which at the same date was already in effect the
government of the rest of the Habitable and Traversable World.
If the living generation of Mankind had been free to choose

utrorum ad regna cadendum
omnibus humanis esset terraque marique,1

there could be little doubt in a contemporary Western observer's mind
that a decisive majority of all living men and women that were competent
to make any judgement at all upon this issue, and an overwhelming
majority of such people in all Western countries, would have opted for
becoming subjects of the United States, and not subjects of the Soviet
Union, so long as these two Powers continued to divide between them
the dominion over the Oikoumen$; and there could be equally little
doubt that the same millions would also have prayed for the victory of
the United States in the event of a war between the two Powers for the
prize of world-wide supremacy that the elimination of one competitor
would leave exclusively in the surviving competitor's hands. In Western
eyes, at least, it seemed self-evident that, if Mankind were indeed to be
confronted with a choice between destroying itself or acquiescing in the
enforcement of peace by the fiat of some single Power, and if they were
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